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As in India, Hindu gods like Brahma, Siva, Ganefia and
Indra were adopted in the Buddhist pantheon, but they were
relegated to an inferior and sometimes even to a degraded
position. In the earlier period they were represented as
attendants of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, but in later times
their images, oven those of Siva and Parvati, are represented as
being trodden under foot by the Buddhist gods. The change
seems to be due to the introduction of a class of minor gods in
Mahayanism. These are regarded as protectors of the devo-
tees or defenders of the faith, though they occupied a rank
distinctly inferior to the aristocratic family of Buddhas,
Bodhisattvas and Taras referred to above. As prominent
examples of these may be mentioned Trailokynvijaya, Hevajra,
Bhrkuti, Heruka, Marlcl, Hayagriva and Kuvera. The last-
mentioned one, although originally a Hindu god, was taken
over into the minor Buddhist pantheon and thus escaped the
fate which overtook Ms superior gods. Some of these minor
gods are of either monstrous or terrible appearance, like their
Indian prototype, but in one case at least, that of Marici, the
Javanese form presents a benign human figure in vara-mudra
attitude, in striking contrast to her Indian prototype, with a
hideous pig-face, standing in a menacing attitude on a chariot
drawn by seven pigs.

The image of Trailokyavijaya1 found in Java aptly
illustrates the^ point noted above. It stands on the prostrate
bodies of Siva and Gaurl and has four (or five) heads,
eight hands and a necklace composed of the images of
Amitabha. It is represented in vajra-kuh'kam^niidra, and
holds in his hands a variety of weapons, such as sword,
thunderbolt (vojra\ discus, elephant-goad, noose, bow, and
arrow.

Among the minor gods of monstrous and terrible appearance
mention may be made of Hayagriva and Heruka. Hayagriva,
as the name' indicates, has the head of a horse (sometimes
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